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LEGISLATION ON, TEXT-BOOKS. 
(Concluded from last month.) 
THE COUNTY SYSTEMS CONTINUED. 


Kentucky.-—The Standing Committee of the State Board of Edu- 
cation shall, from time to time, determine, select, and recommend a 
suitable series of text-books for the free schools, to be adopted at the 
discretion of the Board of Examiners of each county. When so 
adopted by the County Board, they shall not be changed for the time 
of two years. 

The State Superintendent recommended, last year, that the “ pupils 
of the same grade be restricted to one book on any given subject.” 


InprANA. — The following provisions were adopted five years ago, 
and amended last year. The County Superintendent and the trustees 
of the township, and the chairman of the school trustees of each town 
and city of the county, shall constitute a County Board of Education. 
Said Board shall consider all matters relating to the purchase of 
school books. “ The change of text-books, except in cities, shall be 
determined by such board, and each township shall conform, as nearly 
as practicable, to its action; but no text-book, hereafter adopted by the 
county board, shall be changed within six years from the date of such 
adoption, except by unanimous vote of all the members of such board; 
provided, that any text-book heretofore adopted by the County Board 
of Education shall not be changed within three years from the date of 
its adoption.” 

The state is just new making vigorous efforts to secure a county 
uniformity, and a less frequent change of text-books — results which 
the law has failed fully hitherto to accomplish. 

1— Vor. VUI.— 12 
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Previous to 1853, the selection of books for the use of the schools was 
left entirely to the local officers and the teachers. No legislation on 
the subject had taken place. In that year “it was provided that the 
State Board of Education should secure the introduction of uniform 
school books. Though this provision, with slight modification, stood 
in the statute until 1865, “it never,” so remarked the State Superin- 
tendent, in 1866, “secured uniformity throughout the state, nor even 
a reasonable approximation to it. Consequent upon this failure, all 
laws on the subject were repealed in 1865, thus throwing the subject 


back to the trustees” of the schools in the towns. The power of the 


State Board on this subject was only advisory, not compulsory; and 
so the list of books, though superior, was introduced into compara- 
tively few schools. ’ 

Missourt.— The law on county uniformity of text-books was car- 
ried in 1874, as follows: ‘A meeting of the presidents of the boards 
of education of cities, towns, and villages, and directors of districts, 
shall be held at the county seats of the several counties, on the first 
Tuesday in January, 1875, and every five years thereafter, for the se- 
lection of the text-books to be used by the schools in the various 
branches to be taught in the publie schools of this state. Such books 
shall be selected by a majority vote of those present, and a list of those 
selected shall be transmitted to the clerks of the various districts in 
the county, who shall record the same; and thereafter, as speedily as 
practicable, the books used in the schools shall be made to conform to 
the list adopted, and no change shall be made by the introduction of 
any new book not included in the list so adopted, for the period of 
five years from their adoption.” 

The year before the passage of this law, the State Superintendent 
said, in his annual report: “ We have tried to effect state uniformity 
on one hand, and the law requires that township boards shall require 
it on the other; while the County Superintendent is charged to assist 
the State Superintendent in securing uniformity in text-books. It is 
unnecessary to say that these methods fail —the township method by 
being too weak, the state method by being too strong.” 

THE STATE SYSTEMS. 

DeLtaware.— In 1875, this provision was adopted: “The State 
Board of Education, together with the State Superintendent, shall 
determine what text-books are to be used in the free schools of this 
State.” In September, of the same year, a complete list of these 
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books was placed in the hands of the teachers, who were required to 
urge and effect the introduction of them at once into the schools. 


ViraintA.—In the Revised Statutes of 1873, occur various provis- 
ions in reference to text-books. The constitution, as well as the law 
of the State, requires the State Board of Education to provide for 
uniformity of text-books. This must be done under such regulations 
as may be provided by law, making it the duty of this Board to enact 
the by-laws and regulations for the selection and purchase of the text- 
books. The executive officers of the county and city school boards, 
are under obligations to obey and enforce these by-laws and regula- 
tions. The teachers are forbidden to receive or instruct any pupil 
who is not supplied with the proper books. This year, the State 
Board of Education have adopted a new list of text-books, which they 
have licensed to be used for four years from the first day of August 
last. This Board issued last summer, through the State Superinten- 
dent, circulars containing very minute directions to school officers and 
trustees, on the subject of the selection, purchase, introduction, and 
use of uniform text-books. The final power and duty of determin- 
ing which of the books on the State list shall be used in the schools, 
rest with the county and school boards. These local boards purchase 
usually the books of the publishers on the terms fixed by the State 
Board. 


West VirGiniA.—This State, by the act of its Legislature in 1873, 
prescribed the series of class books to be used in all the free schools. 
It is made the duty of County Superintendents to enforce, by all 
proper means, the use of the books so prescribed, and to see that no 
others are introduced into the schools. The trustees of the districts, 
shall see that the pupils have provided themselves with the proper 
books; and the teachers, on violating any provisions of the act, shall 
be subject to the fine of three to ten dollars, for every such offense. 


Nortu Carotina.—The State Board of Education may recommend 
the text-books and other means of instruction to be used in the public 
schools; provided, that no sectarian or political text-books, or influ- 
ences shall be used in any public school. 


SoutH Carorina.—A State Board of Examiners, consisting of five 
persons, with the State Superintendent, have the power to prescribe 
and enforce, as far as practicable, the use of a uniform series of text- 
books in the free schools of the State, except in the city of Charles- 
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ton; provided, that the State Board of Examiners shall not haye 
power, without permission of the General Assembly of the State, to 
change a text-book within five years from the date of its adoption, 
In May last, this Board arranged for the selection of a new and uni- 
form series of text-Looks in September following. It is the duty of 
the State Superintendent to secure, by and with the advice of the 
State Board of Examiners, uniformity in the use of text-books 
throughout the public schools of the State, and to forbid the use of 
sectarian or partizan books and instructions in said schools. 


Froripa.—The State Superintendent has the oversight, charge, 
and management of all matters pertaining to text-books in the public 
schools. He shall collect and preserve samples of school books, and 
appliances for the information of school officers and teachers. Kach 
county board of instruction are required to do whatever they may 
judge expedient with regard to procuring text-books for the schools 
in each county, and books and stationery for the use of the teachers, 
The district boards of trustees procure a supply of all the proper text- 
books for the schools. 

Lovistana.—The State Board of Education have the exclusive power 
to prescribe the branches to be taught in all the publie schools of the 
State; and theyare, also, empowered to select, choose, and recommend 
series of text-books tu be used in those schools. This board have 
adopted rules and regulations for the selection and use of the text- 
books. A list of the books is published and circulated th rough- 
out the State, to be consulted and followed by the teachers and school 
boards of ail the free public schools. The State Superintendent says 
that the text-books thus adopted, are furnished to the pupils at 
rates far below those paid heretofore for books of less intrinsic value, 
and on other liberal terms conceded by publishers through an ap- 
preciation of the needs of thousands of worthy children in the 
State. The series of text-books, when selected, remain unchanged 
for four years. Contracts for books shall be given to the lowest. bid- 
der, after due notice to all venders of such articles, who may be pre- 
pared to furnish them in the cities, towns, or parishes requiring the 
same. The books so obtained shall be -furnished to the pupils at the 
lowest possible rates. 

Minnesota. — In 1877, the Governor, Secretary of State, and Attor- 
ney General were authorized and directed, on behalf of the State, to 
enter into a contract with a bookseller at St. Paul, Minnesota, upon 
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his giving a bond of $25,000, for the faithful performance of the con- 
tract, to furnish to the State, for fifteen years, suitable text-books for 
use by the public schools in the common English branches. The 
number of books in each branch is given in the law then enacted. The 
quality, size, and maximum price of each book are carefully designated. 
The quality ef matter and material was determined by a Commission, 
composed of the State Superintendent and two County Superintend- 
ents. The text, in all the books furnished under the contract, is sub- 
ject, not oftener than once in five years, to such revision and altera- 
tions as the State Superintendent, for the time being, shall direct. 
Specific directions are furnished for ordering and paying for the books 
supplied by the contractor to the school districts in the several coun- 
ties. The cost of transportation is fixed by the State Superintendent, 
and is added to the price of each book. Whthin one year after the 
text-books are printed and furnished, and for fifteen years thereafter, 
no other books shall be used in the public schools of the State, except 
those which are used by pupils pursuing advanced studies, and except 
all books used in the public schools under special charters. District 
schools neglecting or refusing to obtain the books selected, after one 
year from the time they are furnished by the contractor to an officer in 
each county, shall thereafter receive no part of the State school tax, 
until they have supplied themselves with the books, and given proper 
certificate thereof. A sum of fifty thousand dollars, to be used as a 
revolving fund, was appropriated by the State. This law was amended 
at the late session of the legislature, perfecting, by minute regulations, 
the plan by which the contractor could receive moneys from each 
county in payment for the books furnished by him to the school dis- 
tricts thereof. The question of the further continuance of this law in 
force, is to be submitted to the legal voters of the State in 1880, and, if 
carried in the negative, it shall cease thereafter to have any effect. If, in 
1885, two-thirds of those voting upon the subject shall determine that 
the contract, under which the text-books were first supplied, shall be 
discontinued, then it shall no longer have any binding force. 


Nevapa.— The State Board of Examination shall have power, and 
it is made their duty, to prescribe and cause to be adopted a uniform 
series of text-books in the principal studies pursued in the publie 
schools. No school district is entitled to receive any pro rata of pub- 
lic school moneys unless such text-books, as prescribed by the State 
Board of Education, are adopted and used in all the public schools. 
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The provisions of this law went into effect in 1865, and the text. 
books cannot be charged oftener than once in four years. 


CartrorniaA. — The State Board of Education shall prescribe and 
enforce the use of a uniform series of text-books in the public schools, 
except in the city and county of San Francisco. 

Any books once adopted as part of a uniform series, must be con- 
tinued in use for not less than four years; provided, that if at any 
time after their adoption, the retail price of such books is raised above 
the first introduction price, some other books shall be substituted for 
such books; provided further, that such substitution, or the adoption 
of new books in place of books which have been in use not less than 
four years, must be in the following manner: 

First — At least six months notice must be given of any proposed 
change of text-books; 

Second — Publishers of text-books must be invited to submit pro- 
posals for the supplying of the required text-books; said proposals 
must be accompanied by sampie copies of the books proposed to be 
furnished, together with a statement of the retail price at which the 
books will be sold in the State for the full time for which the books 
are adopted. 

Third — If no proposals are received, as required in the preceding 
subdivision, or if the books proposed to be furnished are inferior in 
contents, or in binding, paper, typography, or press work, or are to be 
sold at a higher retail price than the books already in use, then the 
books already in use must be continued in use. 

If any city or district refuse or neglect to use the books that may 
be prescribed, or use any other text-books in any of the prescribed 
studies, the Superintendent of Public Instruction must withhold from 
such city, town, or district, twenty-five per cent. of all State school 
moneys to whichit may be entitled, until it comply; and any moneys 
so withheld must be apportioned by the Superintendent, at the next 
annual apportionment, in the same manner as other school moneys in 
the treasury. 

In 1875, the legislature passed an act as follows: ‘ The text-books in 
use in the public schools during the years 1873, 1874, and 1875, shall 
be continued in use in all the public schools of this State until other- 
wise provided by statute, any provisions in the existing law, or any 
act of the State Board of Education done, or to be done, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” This law still remains in force. 
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Oregon. — The State Superintendent, under the direction of the 
State Board of Education, issues a circular to each county superin- 
tendent, containing a list of studies to be taught in the public schools. 
Each county superintendent writes, after due consideration, opposite 
each study, the text-book preferred. The county superintendent 
then transmits to the State Superintendent such circular fully answered. 
The latter presents all such circulars to the State Board of Education; 
and the text-book, in any one branch, receiving the highest number 
of votes, shall be the authorized text-book in that branch in the pub- 
lic schools for the next four succeeding years. Any school district 
neglecting to provide for the introduction of the authorized series of 
text-books, shall forfeit its proportion of the school fund for the suc- 
ceeding year, and every year thereafter, until all of said series are in- 
troduced. 





AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


If we cast our eyes around us, we can everywhere observe that the 
chief employment or occupation of the people is that of the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The extent of our country, and the cheapness of 
land, together with the facilities for transportation, and demand for 
farm produce, have operated to bring about this state of things. It is, 
however, well known that the art of agriculture, the oldest and most 
important of human occupations, seems almost stationary, and seem- 
ingly unaffected by the onward march of education. 

The West is pre-eminently the agricultural portion of the United 
States, and in soil and situation nobly endowed with all the conditions 
of fertility. May we not, therefore, conclude that an agricultural 
training in science, directed skill to convert the open prairie into rich 
and productive farms, will contribute in no small degree to interest the 
great agricultural body of farmers, to have their sons educated, not as 
if they were intended for the counting-house, the pulpit, or the bar, 
as it is to-day, but to understand the composition of the fields and 
plants, upon the profitable cultivation of which they must depend for 
their subsistence and advancement in the world? It is on this account, 
that we believe a theoretical knowledge of agriculture should be 
taught in our schools in connection with the elementary branches of 
acommon school education. 

To show that such a necessity exists at the present time, it is only 
necessary to point to the number of young men who are deserting the 
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farmrs, and entering on a course of study for the learned professions; 
whereas, if they would but properly estimate the value of any profes- 
sion by its effect upon the commerce and prosperity of nations, and 
its contributions to the enjoyment of our race, they must give the first 
place toagriculture. Upon our valuable journals of education, hay- 
ing a large circulation, like yours, must depend the instrumeniality of 
bringing the subject before the people, until they are made aware of 
its importance in connection with their pursuits, and thus elevate 
this noble calling to its proper estimation among the human indus- 
tries. 

We would give a list of apparatus, such as are used by the Irish 
National School Teachers, if we did not have a wholesome fear of the 
waste basket before us. We will, therefore, conclude by modestly sug- 
gesting that in every school where agricultural instruction is given, 
as part of a course of common school education, a colored geological 
map of the county should have a prominent place. 

Mineral Point. JOHN CoMMINs. 


—— 
> 





A STUDY IN VOCAL EXPRESSION. 


Pope, in his “ Essay on Criticism,” has left us certain well-known 
lines, which were intended to express their sense by their sound. This 
intention the most careless reader can see. Harsh, smooth, slow, 
rapid, agreeable, repulsive things are represented by the sounds of the 
words. It is not every one that goes farther than the recognition of 
this bare fact of onomatopeeia. Yet it is an interesting and instruc- 
tive matter to inquire how it is that the sounds do suggest the sense. 
For light on this question let us take two lines that Pope meant to be 
harsh, and two that he meant to be smooth, in utterance and sugges- 
tiveness, making the harsh ones more harsh by the addition of the 
four s’s that we print with italic type: 


“Rends with tremendous sounds your ears asunder, 
With guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbuss and thunder.” 


“ Let Carolina smooth the tuneful lay, 
Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the Nine.” 


We will, for convenience, call these I and If. The ear recognizes 
a great difference between them, but cannot define it. Analysis must 
find it out. 
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1. Animportant difference is suggested by the fact that the first 
couplet takes up the greater room. This would indicate that it con- 
tains more sounds. Counting the sounds and not forgetting that 
some sounds are represented by more than one letter. we find in I 
seventy-four sounds, in II fifty-two sounds, or only seventy per cent 
of the first. This difference is far more remarkable than it might seem 
to some, and of itself sufficiently accounts for the difference between 
the two passages in ease of utterance and corresponding suggestive- 
ness. 

This difference may be more boldly shown by taking the four sylla- 
bles, ‘‘ tremendous sounds,” or “ guns, drums, trumpets,” and compar- 
ing them in this respect with the four syllables, “Carolina.” In the 
first we find fourteen sounds, in the second seventeen, in the third 
eight. In the four syllables of “Aeolia,” there are only five sounds. We 
draw, then, this first general conclusion, that the harshness or smooth- 
ness of a sentence depends upon the number of sounds to be pro- 
nounced. ‘ Aeolia,” although having four syllables, is sooner pro- 
nounced than the two syllables, “ form’dst strength,’ because its 
sounds are only five as against the latter’s thirteen. 

2. This last comparison brings out another fact. ‘‘ Aeolia” has 
four vowel-sounds to only one consonant and that a semi-vowel, 
while “form’‘dst strength” has only two vowel-sounds, with eleven con- 
sonants which are mostly of the harsher kind. ‘“ Carolina” has four 
vowels, two semi-vowels, one nasal and only a single mute. “Guns, 
drums, trumpets” has but four short vowels out of seventeen sounds, 
while the mutes and sibilants are almost half. Now any one can tell 
by his ear that a vowel, especially if short, is the most easily made of 
all sounds, while the mutes and sibilants impede the utterance the 
most. Thescale from ease to difficulty runs somewhat thus: 

Vowels and diphthongs, a, e, i, ow, oi, ete. 
Semi-vowels, w, y, 1, r. 

Aspirate, h. 

Spirants, f, v, th, dh (th of the). 

Nasals, m, n, ng. 

Muites, p, b, t, d, k, g. 

Sibilants, s, z, sh, zh. 

Returning to our original examples, let us see how these various 
classes of sounds are represented in each. We find,them as follows: 
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Vocal elements. 
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Thus the onomatopeeia is vividly shown, IT having 7} more smooth 
vocal elements and 7} less harsh ones than its share, and the dif- 
erence being greatest at the extremes of the scale. This difference 
of fifteen sounds is nearly twenty-nine per cent of the sounds in II. 
Add this to the thirty per cent difference in the number of sounds, 
and the difference in harsh and smooth suggestiveness needs no further 
explanation. 

3. There is, however, a difference inside these several classes. The 
spirants, mutes and sibilants may be divided into surd and sonant 
sounds; the latter being produced by a vibration of the vocal chords, 
while the former are not. We may thus rearrange these three classes: 


Surd. Sonant. 
PIEAINES sie'asoies ose se were esies esis Seis Clare serece f. th. b. d. 
IMIILGS:2 sia aye Sele waiateloninveleeinesevieeias' Fre Ssesees Petok. b. d. g. 
PONTE AIRES noosa ara hi Sip wereld ates prore aera «nig prble wate s. sh. %. Ba. 


The ear will readily assure us that the surds are the smoother, and 
v 9 

the sonants the harsher, half. Testing I and II by these facts, we 

get the following result: 
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The difference seems small, but is about twenty-five per cent, is in 
each column, and is altogether helpful in explaining the difference in 
sound between I and IL. 

There is one further reason which has its own measure of weight. 
Sounds are hard or easy to pronounce, not only according to their 
number, and not only according to their classes or their sonancy, but 
still more according to the way in which they are arranged. ‘ Caro- 
lina” is easy to say because vowel and consonant alternate through- 
out. The rarer the vowels in proportion to the whole number of 
sounds, the greater the effort in pronunciation. “Form’dst strength” 
is hard to say because eight consonants are piled together between 
oande. By examining I and II in the light of this fact we get the 
following table: 
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Thus again IT shows that it has a heavy advantage for easy utter- 
ance, the advantage being again greatest at the extremes of the scale. 
It has 16 more on the easy side and 16 less on the hard side. This 
difference of 32 in the combinations of consonants is really the great- 
est difference of all. II has no place where more than two conson- 
ants come together, while I has eight per cent of its combinations, 
or eleven per cent of itsconsonants in groups of three, and twenty- 
one per cent of its combinations or thirty-nine per cent of its con- 
sonants in groups of four. 

We find, then, the difference between I and II summed up in four 
points: (1.) In the number of sounds pronounced, 74 to 52, or 100 
to 70; (2.) in the classes of the sounds, say 100 to 71; (3.) in the surd- 
ness or sonancy of the letters belonging to three of those classes, say 
100 to 50; and (4.) in the massing of the consonants,—a difference not 
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so easily reduced toa percentage, but greater than either of the 

others. Add the four together, and we have the philosophy of that 

which Pope, judging only by the ear, so skilfully combinel to ex- 

press its sense by its sound, H. M. Wuirney. 
Beloit College. 


EXHIBITORY DEPARTMENT OF STATE ASSOCIATION. 





The very slight effort made at the last annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, at Geneva, clearly indicates that the exhibitory 
department may by proper management become not only a prominent, 
but one of the most instructive features of the organization. It is a 
cunning device for the professional visiting of schools, and a compari- 
son of work, upon an extensive scale. 

Too much of the time is spent in “useless debate” and ‘“ imprac- 
ticable legislation; ” too little attention is given to subjects closely at- 
taching to every day work of the school room. Persons, after being to 
a great inconvenience, both as to time and money, to be in attendance 
do not return to their individual fields of labor laden with that rich 
experience caleulated to impart a fresh inspiration for their own work. 
Asan inspirer and an energizer, the week’s institute, or even the day’s 
institute, composed of the teaching force of the county, is the supe- 
rior of the Association; while the principal meeting is prefty good, the 
associate meetings — institute workers’ meetings, for instance — are 
better. 

These and kindred sentiments have found expression in the past, con- 
cerning the exercises had by the Association, evidencing a dissatisfac- 
tion, more or less widespread; or, to state it more mildly, indicating 
that the sessions of that body, in the opinion of some, might be ren- 
dered more helpful to teachers generally, by taking on a more practi- 
eal form. As to the degree of force with which the above remarks ap- 
ply to our Association, it is not our purpose to discuss; but as savoring 
strongly of the practical, we hail the new life of this exhibitory feat- 
ure with gladness. No “few remarks” will be needed to enforce or 
explain. It will be an open book that may be read of all men. By 
the pupils’ own exercises, the character of the work done by each 
school, or set of schools, will be clearly reflected. As in the watery 
mirror of a placid lake, he may read his natural face, so in this depart- 
ment, formed by tributaries as numerous as the districts of our state, 
the teacher may view his own professional merits, or demerits, or both, 
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and by a careful study and comparison adopt the best methods and sug- 
suggestions asa guide, and by their aid build up a system of school 
work superior to any other. 

May the fates prove propitious to the enterprise! and if the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge, are alive to its importance, suc- 
cess is assured. 

Teachers, upon entering their schools for a new year, should deter- 
mine what and how much they will do for this department at the next 
annual meeting. Such foresight will insure abundant and varied ma- 
terial for the exhibit, quicken the life and improve the tone of the 
schools participating, and greatly tend to elevate the standard of schol- 
ship generally. If any benetit is to be derived from this new feature 
it lies in this direction. 

Janesville. R. W. Burton. 





THE KIND OF MEN WANTED. 


When men are wanted for great enterprises and high positions, men 
of settled character are selected. When emergencies arise, how swiftly 
and surely is the chaff winnowed from the wheat. How quickly and 
contemptuously are the shallow rejected, and with what smiles are the 
men of fixed and staple character chosen. Character is the criterion 
of people’s choice. You may think your utter want of manliness 
does not hurt your reputation in the community. Vice has its own 
signs and signals from which you cannot escape. Sin and meanness 
long indulged in have heralds of their own. There are sins and 
shames which the world reads in the eye as plainly as if written in a 
book. If you are trifling and frivolous in conduct, the world will 
make note of it. But if no such depths as these have been sounded, 
if all that can be said is that you have no depth, be assured that the 
world will make note of it, and when men of strength are wanted 
you will not be called. Men are wanted whom we always know 
where to find on all moral questions; men who are positive forces in 
the community; men who know how to say yes or no, and stick to it 
when in the right. How all else sinks into insignificance when such 
a character is considered. Many a noble young life has been stranded 
because of no settled purpose. It is mournful to think of the wasted 
energies, of the undirected powers, of the great blows struck but 
without effect, of the keen blades wielded all in vain, of those who 
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longed to do something for God and humanity, on whose grave stone 
was carved the epitaph ‘“ Failure,” because they had no settled pur- 
pose. We must all in some respects be specialists. Life is too short 
to be successful in all directions. To secure success there must be 
some central liking; the influence of some such end set before the 
young life, sends the life forth with accumulating momentum. With- 
out such a directing course, life will be without order, and come to no 
definite realization of its purpose. Without this there will be no pole 
star in the firmament, no light in the eye, no momentum and power, 
—F rom the Baccalaureate Sermon of Prest. Newton Bateman, Knox 


College. 





Tur Briant Purms. — In the opinion of many a vital problem still 
remains unsolved, how best to adapt our graded schools, with their 
excellent and essential features, to the different classes of pupils — the 
bright pupils, the mediocres, and the dullards, so that the brighter 
and more ambitious pupils shall have the opportunity of working up 
to their full capacity, and shall not have their individuality and am- 
bition crushed out by the drill work necessary to bring large classes 
to a standard of excellence. 


— oo 


Humility is the foundation of virtue. 

It costs more to revenge injuries than to bear. 

Obedience to parents is not only our duty, but our interest. 

Our characters can not be essentially injured except by our own acts. 

Never rail nor taunt. The one is rude, the other scornful, and both 
evil. 

Never fail to say kind and encouraging words to those whom you 
meet in distress. Your kindness may lift them out of despair. 

A youne lady in New Hampshire has just secured a position as 
school teacher upon the following certificate: “ This is to certify that 
Tamar Noyes is on a medium with other girls of her age and sex, and, 
for what I know, is as good as folks in general.” 

Never attempt to convey the impression that you are a genius, by 
imitating the faults of distinguished men. Because certain great men 
were poor penmen, wore long hair, or had other peculiarities, it does 
not follow that you will become great by imitating their eccentrici- 


ties. 
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SELECTED. 


SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN.—IV. 
Dr. E. S. Carr. 


The chair of Chemistry and Natural History, made vacant by the 
death of Prof. S. P. Lathrop, was, in 1855, filled by the election of 
Ezra 8. Carr, M. D., LL. D., who entered upon the duties of his pro- 
fessorship in January, 1856. He was born in Stephentown, Rensselaer 
county, New York, March 9, 1819. He graduated first at the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic School, in Troy, and was then appointed by the 
Governor of the State — William H. Seward — an assistant in the ge- 
ological survey of New York. When not engaged in the field, he con- 
tinued his scientific and medical studies at Albany. The degree of 
doctor of medicine was conferred upon him by the Castleton Medical 
College, Vermont, in which institution he was appointed to the chair cf 
Chemistry and Natural History, in 1842 —a position held by him 
eleven years. From 1846 to 1850, he lectured alternately in the Cas- 
tleton and Philadelphia Medical Colleges, giving two courses annually 
in each of those institutions. His home being in Vermont, he was ac- 
tive in the affairs of that state. In 1846, he was elected President of 
the State Temperance Society, and appointed a delegate to the World’s 
Temperance Convention, held in London during that year. He was 
an officer of the State Educational Society, and prominent in efforts 
to provide the Southern and Western States with competent teachers. 
Elected to the State Legislature, he advocated a geological survey and 
more liberal provisions for publie education. 

In 1853, the regents of the University of Wisconsin elected Dr. 
Carr temporarily to the chair of Chemistry and Natural History, which 
he declined, he being soon after called to the professorship of Chemis- 
try and Pharmacy in the University of Albany. Subsequently, he 
was appointed chemist t> the New York State Agricultural Society. 
He afterwards delivered a series of lectures on practical subjects to the 
working menof Albany. In 1854, he was invited to the professorship 
of Chemistry and Natural History in the University of Vermont, but 
declined the offer, he having engagements to teach those sciences in 
the State Normal School at Albany, and to give summer courses of 
lectures in Middlebury College, Vermont. Dr. Carr came to Madison 
early in 1856, and was connected with the University of Wisconsin 
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as professor of Chemistry and Natural History for twelve years. He 
was one of the Commissioners of the State Geological Survey, and be- 
came a Regent of the University in 1857, serving two years. He was 
elected a member of the Wisconsin State Medical Society in 1856, and 
was its President for two terms; also acting professor of Chemistry in 
tush Medical College, Chicago, for three years. He resigned his chair 
in the University in 1868, and removed to California, where new fields 
of labor opened to him. In 1869, he was occupying the chair of Ag- 
riculture in the newly organized university of that State, and of Med- 
ical Chemistry in the Toland Medical College in San Francisco. His 
connection with the University terminated at the end of six years’ 
service, when he was elected State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion of California, which office he still holds. 

Dr. Carr is the author of many published papers upon medical, ag- 
ricultural, scientific, and other subjects, among which may be men- 
tioned the ‘ Genesis of Crime,” “Claims and Conditions of Industrial 
Education,” and “Child Culture.” A volume upon agriculture and 
kindred subjects, entitled “‘ Patrons of Husbandry,” has received warm 
enconiams from the press of the United States and England. Prof. 
Carr’s style, in writing, is characterized as easy, flowing, free from an- 
gularities or pompousness. The following extract from his eulogy on 
Dr. J. W. Hunt, delivered December 20, 1859, published by the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, pretty fairly exhibits his usual style: 
“Tf anything can quiet the pulses of busy life in which most of us 
are absorbed, it is when funeral bells solemnly toll out the lessons of 
man’s mortality, the brevity of his career, the equality of all in suffer- 
ing and death. To-day all is brightness; hope invites activity; the 
heart beats high with expectations; and the brain labors for the ac- 
complishment of great purposes; to-morrow, both are dust. The 
present seems our only possession, so dim are our recollections of * that 
immortal sea which brought us hither, so faint and fugitive our con- 
ceptions of the mysterious river over which myriads pass and none 
return. 

‘Oh, none return from those quiet shores 

Who cross with the boatman cold and pale; 

We hear the dip of the golden oars, 

We catch the gleam of the snowy sail, 

And, lo! they have passed from our yearning sight. 

They cross the stream, and are gone for aye; 
We may not sunder the veil apart 

That hides from our vision the gates of day.’ 
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Pror. C. H. ALLEN. 


During the spring term of 1853, a Normal Department was opened 
in the University under charge of Charles H. Allen, who, at the time 
of his election, was acting as the general agent of the Board of Nor- 
mal Regents of Wisconsin. The Normal Department was continued 
until 1869, when it was enlarged into a Ladies’ College. Prof. Allen 
resigned his position in January, 1865, to take effect at the end of the 
University year, but filled the chair temporarily during the fall term. 
His labors had been successful, and his resignation was a matter of re- 
egret, generally. He was born in Mansfield, Tioga county, Pennsyl- 
vania, February 11, 1828, but spent his youth in Hampshire county, 
Massachusetts, where, until the age of fifteen, he received the benefits 
of a common school education. He was afterward engaged in survey- 
ing, in teaching common and normal schools, and in holding teachers’ 
institutes. He came to Wisconsin to hold a series of teachers’ insti-_ 
tutes which had been organized by Dr. Barnard. Fulfilling success- 
fully the engagement, he was permanently employed in the same 
work, and in that of examining the the normal classes in the several 
institutions of the State. Upon the resignation of Dr. Barnard, as 
Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin, Prof. Allen continued his 
work as agent of the Normal Board until called fo the Normal De- 
partment in that institution, he having conducted, in 1862, a private 
Normal and High School in Madison. During his summer vacation, 
in 1863, he served his country as Captain in the Fortieth Wisconsin 
Regiment — hundred days’ volunteer. 

Prof. Allen, after resigning his position in the University, engaged 
for a brief time in private business. In 1866, he was called to take 
charge of the first Normal School in Wisconsin, opened at Platteville, 
October 9, which position he held for four years, resigning in 1870 on 
account of ill health. He then went to Oregon, where he opened and 
organized the Bishop Scott Grammar School, as head master. His 
health improving, he returned to Wisconsin and accepted the position 
ot institute agent for the Regents of the Normal Schools. From that 
position he was called, in 1873, to a professorship in the State Nor- 
mal School of California, located at San Jose. After filling the posi- 
tion a few months, he was made Principal of the School, which posi- 
tion he still holds. As an Institute Conductor and as principal of 
Normal Schools, Prof. Allen has been, and is, eminently successful.— C. 
W. Burtrerriern, in the University Pr "eS8. 

2— Vox. VIII.— 12 
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EDUCATION FOR THE FARM. 


Not long ago the school committee of a town in the suburbs of 
Boston wished to procure an assistant teacher for their high school, 
Seven hundred dollars salary they were willing to pay to a man who 
would assist part of the time in hearing classes, and also be of aid in 
enforcing discipline. Inquiry showed that five hundred dollars would 
probably procure the requisite talent, and they advertised, offering 
thatsum. Ninety-two answers were received, and among the respond- 
ents were graduates of Harvard, Yale, Amherst and Dartmouth, 
Finally a woman living in the town was engaged for four hundred 
dollars. 

Again, a few days ago there was brought to our notice one of the 
large dairy farms of the western part of the state. Its parallel can 
be found near Boston, both in method of management and in in con- 
stancy and extent of sales. Its manager is a college graduate, who, 
in addition to his academic course, already passed, has studied law and 
laid a broad foundation for success. For more than two years he has 
been in charge of this farm; has faithfully attended to all its demands; 
has taken only two very brief periods of absence, and has studied the 
dairy and stock-breeding as diligently as his law books or the classics. 
He is an enthusiast in his work; finds it a congenial atmosphere; has 
a worthy field for all the brain work at his command; is sustaining a 
wide and honorable reputation, and, in contrast with many business 
and professional men, is making money. A certain market with a 
steady price, more than double that paid on the average, awaits all 
the butter he can produce. The demand is increasing with no abate- 
ment of the price per pound, and h's Jersey stock is the subject of 
inquiring purchasers from the East not only, but from the Southern 
and Western states, so that we inquire why should law, medicine and 
theology monopolize the name of “learned professions?” Or, if the 
old classification is too narrow, why should the work of the professor, 
teacher and creator of literature —too often the literary drudge — 
only be added? Efforts have been made, and there are societies now 
organized, to aid in the transfer of labor from the cities to the country. 
But this transfer should include quality as well as quantity, though it 
will be made by individual, not concerted, effort. Not only is agricul- 
ture in its best form coming to be a learned profession, but other 
branches of production in mechahical and industrial fields are receiv- 
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ing more attention than ever from liberally educated men. It is well 
worth the thought of college graduates who have not chosen a per- 
manent profession, or who find the competition too sharp where they 
are, whether they cannot tuen to a higher form of farming, or devote 
themselves to some other profession more directly productive than the 
one in which they are now finding scant returns. Dairy farming 
alone is not the branch which may be successfully pursued. Stock 
breeding and fruit raising will be found prolific, and the large cities 
will always be immense consumers. People will always be found, 
moreover, who will pay high prices for fine goods, for products of 
such careful training as will place them to a great degree out of com- 
petition with coarser grained products. Full and worthy occupation 
can be found in these fields for much talent which has had good train- 
ing and is now struggling in an uncongenial life more from force of 
habit and submission to imagined standard of gentility than from any 
personal choice or natural fitness. More diversified brainwork is a 
need of our present social order. Agricultare is conducted too much 
on tradition.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


VENTILATION IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


As we enter upon the season of closed doors and windows, and the 
use of weather-strips and other means for excluding the fresh air, our 
thobghts turn to the great number of children in this latitude who 
are to spend so large a proportion of their time, for many months, in 
the close, stifling, vitiated atmosphere of the school-room; and to the 
meagre provisions that are made to relieve pupils and teachers from 
the many evil effects that must result from imperfect ventilation. 
The neglect of this subject by school officers is depiorable, and in the 
greater number of class-rooms we still find the only provisions for 
ventilation are the doors and windows, and blasts of cold air or 
draughts from doorways are forced upon all who can no longer endure 
the poisoned atmosphere of the crowded room. We are glad to notice 
new efforts to provide ventilation in the true sense — that is, to effec- 
tually remove not only the rarified, heated air from the upper part of 
the room, but also the more dangerous, poisonous atmosphere below, 
by the operation of the outer air, without producing the positively 
injurious effects of draughts and chills from doors and windows. 
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Among the responsibilities assumed by school officers, we deem the 
proper ventilation of the school-room to preserve the health of pupils 
to be among the most important. Moreover, it is well known that a 
clear atmosphere imparts mental vigor to pupil and teacher, while a 
close, stifling room will render both unfit for the proper improvement 
of the time devoted to the great work of education. Hence we beg 
to ask school officers to look to it that the time and labors of teachers 
and pupils are not wasted through dereliction in respect to ventilation. 

An ingenious device has been patented that compels the outer air 
to pass through a spiral passage and thus create a miniature whirl- 
wind; the current thus created whirls upward and exerts a powerful 
draught upon a flue leading to the room and opening within the 
spiral passage referred to. This device is called the Universal Venti- 
lator, and is attracting considerable attention, and the evidence from 
banks and hotels where it has been already applied prove the effects 
to be very satisfactory. 

Our attention having been called to this ventilator, we inquired for 
one in actual operation, and found it at Mr. John S. Hulin’s, 411 
Broadway. Into the opening in the room (without any gas jet or 
heat) a strong draft was evidently passing, and the air in the room 
was perceptibly sweet and good. This was on the ground floor, and 
it showed at once that the device was one that could be applied to 
any building. Having seen its practical operation, we recommend it 
to school officers as one that will be of great value for the school- 
room. — NV. }”. School Journal. 


ee 


DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARD AND PARENTS. 


After you have employed your teacher, and your school has com- 
menced, you should do all you can to assist the teacher in his or her 
work. This you can do in many ways. You, as directors, should see 
that the school-room is supplied with the necessary conveniences, such 
as water-bucket, broom, good stove, plenty of fuel, and, by all means, 
try and have aset of outline maps, also anatomical and writing charts, 
for the teacher, tc do good work, must have these. If your school- 
room is supplied with the last named articles, and you find your 
teacher does not use them, do not employ him again, for the live and 
progressive teacher will use them. Visit the school as often as you 
can, and do not neglect this. We know this isa “thank you job,” 
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but if you do your duty as a school officer, you should visit your school 
at least two or three times during the winter term. It is not by any 
means necessary that a school director shouid be a good scholar to be 
an efficient officer. In your visitations you will often see points which 
should be noticed, that the teacher has failed to observe, and to these 
things you should privately and kindly draw the teacher's attention; 
in this way you will assist him, and also receive his thanks. Besides 
this, your apparent guardianship over the school will encourage and 
stimulate both teacher and scholars, and they will realize that one, at 
least, outside of school is interested in their success. 

Parents, you have a duty that you should perform, also, during this 
time, and it is fraught with paramount importance to your children. 
You, too, should visit your school, and show your children and your 
teacher that you are interested, that you are even anxious for a more 
than ordinary good school this winter. Encourage your teacher by 
inviting her to call at your home and see you; ask her to come and 
spend a night with you. It will encourage the teacher in her daily 
toil to know that the parent is her friend, and if the teacher should 
do a little different from what you desire, in instructing and governing 
your child, do not criticise her in the presence of that child, or any of 
the children of the school. Do observe this, that the criticism of the 
teacher in the presence of the child, will never result in good for either, 
but must always work harm to both. This is an invariable rule, and 
one that will never fail. There are many other points of which we 
would like to speak, but space will not permit; and if, by this article, 
we should suceeed in making even one school more successful, we will 
feel we have been repaid for our halting effort in this direction.—J/owa 
Central School Journal. 





THE IMBECILE TEACHER. 


He doesn’t know very much. He can ask the questions laid down 
in his text-book, and can determine with a good degree of accuracy 
whether the answers are repeated correctly. He carriesa pen over his 
ear, a stick in his right hand, and a book in his pocket. He considers 
it of much more importance to secure obedience and submission than 
intellectual discipline. He frequently says: ‘Learn your lesson! If 
you ask any questions you shall be punished! It is not for you to 
know the reason why! Wiser heads than yours or mine have written 
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these books, and it is your duty to learn what is written, and mine to 
make you do it! Study!” 

He requires absolute, unquestioned submission. He neither thinks 
for himself, nor permits his pupils to do so. He believes his books, 
and follows his nose. He is the sworn enemy of normal schools, 
teachers’ institutes, and universal free education. With new text- 
books he has no patience, and takes no special interest in new inyen- 
tions; in fact, he rather more than half believes that Edison is a hum- 
bug. He daily puts on the skull-cap of his own ignorance, and lives 
in the foggy atmosphere of his favorite pipe, and one of these days he 
will wrap the drapery of his snutf-stained garments about him and lie 
down unhonored, unwept, and unremembered. 

The above is no idle sketch. We have many such teachers yet 
lingering in the valleys of our dark corners. It is only by persistent 
effort that they can be driven from the teachers’ ranks into the dark- 
ness of obscurity.—Barnes’ Monthly. 





THE EFFICIENT TEACHER. 


The teacher must know what to teach. This requires him to know 
a good deal more than he actually expects to teach. “It isa true say- 
ing, and one worthy of all acceptation, that a man to teach a little 
well must know a good deal!” How different from the idea that a 
majority of persons hold, that the teacher who imparts only the al- 
phabet and a knowledge of primary reading and spelling needs to 
know little else than these things. 

The teacher must be eager to teach. Without it, all else must be 
stupidity and death. The fire of enthusiasm must burn in a teacher. 
He must be eager to teach his pupils, eager to impart the knowledge 
he has in keeping. Do you know of such teachers? Wedo. We 
could name scores of teachers, who, when the time of year comes for 
them to enter the school-room, are eager to get back to the work. 
Not eager simply for the dollars and cents; not eager for an easy posi- 
tion, where they ean shirk their work and neglect their duty; but 
eager to get back to the work because they love it. 

The teacher must know /ow to teach, how to eatch the wandering 
eye, how to hold wandering brains, how to crowd out wicked, frivolous, 
and unprofitable occupations of the mind and heart by means of an 
incoming and glorious troop of holy, noble, and useful thoughts, af- 
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fections, and purposes. He must know how to make the knowledge 
which he holds and imparts more attractive than idleness, whispering, 
games, or mischief of any sort. This three-fuld power — knowledge, 
geal. and skill —— will give any teacher success. This nation needs two 
million such teachers to-day. God grant that she may soon have 
them.—Normal Teacher. 





INFLUENCE OF THE SCHOOLS ON THE WELFARE OF THE COUNTRY. — 
Friends of education, is it not time for us to be on the alert, and to do 
what we can to stay the tide of corruption which threatens to over- 
turn the very foundations of this magnificent temple, dedicated to 
civil and religious liberty? We may not, in any sense, be responsible 
for the gigantic evils which threaten this country, but our vocation 
places us in a position of tremendous influence in regard to the future. 
In a very important sense, the future of this country is in the hands 
of those who mould the educated minds. In our schools are the future 
legislators, judges, and executive officers of this government. Like 
the softened wax, they wait your touch, and are to be moulded by 
your influence. — Per. I. N. Hays. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Q. Can the town board alter a district, none of the district board 
being present ? 

A. Yes, if due notice has been given to the clerk. 

Q. Can the town board form a district of territory upon which only 
one family is resident ? 

A. It would not be illegal, in itself. but could not properly be done, 
unless the family embraced a considerable number of children who 
could have school privileges in no other way, and likewise persons 
sufficient to form a school board. This would hardly be probable. A 
better way would be to retain the territory in the old district, and 
provide a teacher for the family, for a time. 
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RIGHTS OF DISTRICTS, 


(), Can a new district claim a share of money received by the old 
one, after the division of property is made? 

A. When the supervisors divide the property, i. e., the value of it, 
money due is to be regarded as a part of the property of the old dis- 
trict, and the proper share allowed to the new one. 

(). Has a district a right to use any of the moneys received from 
state, county, or town, for other purposes than for the payment of 
teachers’ wages? 

A. All the money received from the income of the school fund 
must be “applied to the payment of the wages of a legally qualified 
teacher,” or the district is not entitled to any money in the next 
apportionment. (See. 558.) The school tax levied by the county 
board, to be collected in each town, is for the “support of common 
schools.” There is no specific requirement that the whole of this tax 
shall also be applied to the payment of teachers’ wages, but it would 
naturally all be needed, in addition to the state money, for that pur- 
pose, and a district tax in each district beside, for even a five months 
school. The statutes, as revised, confer no power upon towns to raise 
a school tax in addition to that levied by the county board. The 
provision was dropped, indeed, from Chap. XV, Sec. 2, of the R. S. of 
1858, by an act passed in 1876 (Chap. 374), but the provision was not 
eliminated from section 76 of the old school code, and towns have 
continued, up to this year. to levy these additional town taxes for 
schools if they chose. Now they are wholly precluded. 

(). Can a district, by its vote, overrule a permission given ‘by the 
board to use the school-house ? 

A. It cannot, but it may be well for the board to heed the wishes 
of the district. 

(). Can a majority of the district require the school to be opened 
earlier than 9 A. M.? 

A. No power is given to the district to vote on the subject. Cus- 
tom says 9 o'clock. If any change is made, it will be by the board, 
under Section 439. But the propriety of any change in the morning 
hour in any case, would seem to be doubtful. 

(). A town superintendent ordered a tax, in 1859, to pay a new dis- 
rict its share of the value of the property of the old one, but it was 
never raised; is it outlawed ? 

A. Yes, the new district had no legal claim after six years. See 
Sec. 4222, subdivision 4, R. 5. 
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Q. Can a district at a special meeting transact business not speci- 
fied in the notices, if the notices read, “and such other business as 
may come before the meeting? ” 

A. No, this would not authorize the transaction of business not 
specified in the notices. 

DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


(). If at the end of one year of aterm there is a vacancy in a dis- 
trict office, is the election to be for one year or two? 

A. For two — that is, always, for the balance of the term. 

Q. If at a first meeting a district elects a clerk for three years, is it 
legal ? 

A. The act of election is legal, but he can hold the office but one 
year; then his term expires, and there must be another election, for 
three years. (Section 431.) 

Q, Isa treasurer's bond legal if not double the amount to come 
into his hands? 

A. It is legal if accepted and approved by the director and clerk. 
If found to be insufficient to secure the district, additional security 


should be demanded. 
THE BOARD. 


(). Can the board, as such, call a special meeting ? 

A. It has no authority to do so. 

(). If a district rescinds a vote not to admit foreign pupils, is the 
board thereby authorized to admit them ? 

A. That would be the natural implication of the rescinding vote, 
but if disputed, have another meeting. 

(). For twelve years we have had a graded school and two teachers. 
At the last annual meeting nothing was said about two teachers, and 
the board has hired but one. Was this right ? 

A. The board should have hired two teachers, if needed, notwith- 
standing the silence of the meeting. 

(). Is the board required to provide for a school, as formerly, if the 
district neglects it? I find no provision in the code. 

A. Yes, in section 437, 

(). Can the board transfer money from one fund to another, and 
thus dis charge an indebtedness ? 

A. No authority is given the board to do this. 

(). Must the board absolutely post up the list of books adopted, 
and is there any penalty for neglecting it? 
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A. Yes, it is their duty, and school officers are liable to removal for 
willful neglect of duty. 
TEXT-BOOKS, 


Q. Where text-books have been adopted, and purchased for the free 
use of the pupils, can any parents refuse to allow their children to be 
furnished with them ? 

A. If any parents prefer to buy books for their children it would 
be as well to allow them the privilege, but it can be asked only asa 
privilege. It has so long been the custom for children to bring their 
own books that an abrupt change need not be arbitrarily enforced, 
more especially as the district saves expense by allowing the privi- 
lege mentioned. 

(). The district having duly authorized district purchase, is a con- 
tract by a board to purchase books of a certain house for five years 
for the district, legal ? 

A. No, the district, at their next annual meeting, may rescind the 
vote for district purchase, and the board, at the end of three years, 
may adopt different books. Any contract or agreement made should 
be subject to these contingencies. 

Q. Is an adoption of books legal and binding, if without date? 

A. The mere absence of date from the list tiled in the school-house 
does not render the action invalid, as the date may at any time be 
added. If the record is without date, the omission should be sup- 
plied, as near as may be. 

TAXES, 


(). Is a tax returned by a district clerk illegally elected to the office 
{being a minor) to be entered and assessed ?. 

A. Yes, the return being sworn to by the person signing as district 
clerk, is a legal return, although investigation might show that the 
acting clerk is not a legal officer. 

(). If a tax returned is not sworn to, should it be entered ? 

A. No, the return is not sufficient without affidavit, and should be 
sent back, that the deficiency may be supplied. 

(). A tax having been returned and entered, can the district change 
the amount? 

A. A district may modify its vote as to tax, if done before the 
third Monday in November. 

(). Please explain the discrepancy between Section 554, printed in 
the school code, and section 1074, revised statutes. I allude to the 
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words “one-half the amount,” in section 554, and “not less than 
the amount,” in section 1074. 

A. The words in section 554 are repeated from the constitution, 
Art. X, Sec. 4, and limit even the legislature; but they do not authorize 
the State Superintendent to apportion on the basis of “ one-half,” so 
long as the law prescribes that the basis shall be an amount at least 
equal to the last apportionment. 

THE TEACHER. 

(). May a teacher who is dissatisfied with the marking of his cer- 
tificate, reasonably request his examination papers to be sent to him, 
to look over? 

A. This would not be reasonable. The papers are in the nature 
public records. Ata proper time, the superintendent would doubt- 
less allow them to be looked at in his office, upon proper request 
made. 

(). May a teacher employ a substitute, while sick, and still draw 
his pay ? 

A. This is not authorized by law. By arrangement with the 
teacher. the board may obtain the services of another qualified 
teacher, to continue the school. 

(). If a teacher has to close his school that an examination may be 
held in the school room, must he lose his time? 

A. Not if closed by the board, without his consent. 

(). Can a teacher enforce an oral contract to teach a school, both 
parties neglecting to reduce the contract to writing when made? 

A. If a qualified teacher, and the contract can be proved, it can be 
enforced; but as a matter of prudence, the contract should always be 
in writing, and filed, with a copy of the certificate, as the law directs. 

(). Can a teacher legally board outside the district ? 

A. There is no law against it. He must fulfill his contract as to 
teaching the school — that is all; but a distant boarding place might 
interfere with this. 

(). Can a teacher's wages be garnisheed ? 

A. A creditor cannot proceed by garnishment against municipal 
corporations, according to section 2752, R.$., and a school district is 
a municipal corporation. 

SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER. 

Q. May a superintendent require examination in the constitutions, 

under Sec. 450, as it now reads? 
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A. The omission of “ constitutions” from the section, looks like an 
oversight, if read in cunnection with section 447; and as the subject 
is to be taught, at least in the winter schools, examination in it may 
reasonably be required, under section 451, when the superintendent 
thinks it proper. 

(). What is a superintendent to do when he finds a person teaching 
without a certificate? 

A. Talk with the board and teacher, and if the neglect proceeds 
from ignorance, perhaps a private examination will be asked and 
granted. If the neglect is willful, call attention to sections 438 and 
558, and the comments thereon, and to section 502. 

Q. Must charges of immoral conduct against a teacher be specific 
as to time and place? 

A. Yes, the superintendent should be governed by the general rules 
of evidence, in hearing the charges. 


CERT(FICATES. 


Q. Is a certificate legal which does not show the holder’s standing, 
and can the holder collect his wages on it? 

A. It is valid, so far as collecting wages is concerned. It does not 
comply with the direction of the statute as to standing, but that is 
for the information of the contracting school board, which they can 
waive, if willing todo so. It is not essential to the validity of a cer- 
tificate. 


9 


(). Can a teacher who holds only a “license” or limited certificate, 
collect his wages? 

A. Yes, the certificate though not very valuable as evidence of 
literary and professional qualifieations, is legal and valid for the pur- 
pose mentioned, subject, of course to the limitations of time or terri- 
tory, which may be placed upon it. 

(). Must a first grade certificate, granted at a private examination, 
be limited to the time of the next public examination, the same as a 
third grade? 

A. The law makes no distinction on the score of grade. The gen- 
eral policy is to discourage private examinations. A teacher who can 
get a first grade, can also, with a little more effort, get at least a lim- 
ited life certificate. 

Q. Is a certificate valid that is granted without examination ? 

A. A certificate, setting forth that the holder is a qualified teacher, 
etc., and signed by the superintendent, is prima facie good, for the 
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holder. But a superintendent who grants certificates without exam- 
ination should incur grave censure, and perhaps removal from office. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q). Is there any penalty for using profane or obscene language about 
a school building or its premises? I have been told that it was pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. 

A. There is no statute specifically to this effect, but section 4572 
of the Revised Statutes reads: ‘Any person who shall willfully, ma- 
liciously, or wantonly interrupt, or in any way molest or disturb any 
private or public school, while in session, shall be punished by impris- 
onment in the county jail, not more than thirty days or by fine not ex- 
ceeding fifty dollars.” A school might be very seriously molested and 
disturbed by the utterance of profane or obscene language on the 
premises. See also section 892, sub-division 17. 

(). Does an appeal lie from the decision of the county judge in the 
matter of the removal of a district officer? 

A. Not to the State Superintendent. If at all, to the circuit court. 

(). What is the meaning of the word “ voted,” in section 432 of the 
school code and of the revised statutes ? 

A. It is to be understood in the general sense that the board can 
take no action, unless they have a meeting and then and there deter- 
mine upon such action. Of course, a majority of the board is sufti- 
cient to act, a meeting having been duly called, except where the 
statute provides otherwise, as in section 435. 

Q). Is personal property always to be assessed for school taxes where 
the owner resides ? 

A. “ As between school districts, the locality of personal property 
for taxation shall be determined by the same rules as between assess- 
ment districts.” (Section 1040, R.S.) Merchant’s goods, wares, com- 
modities kept for sale, tools and machinery, manufacturing stock, 
farm implements, live stock and farm products (except grain in ware- 
house), are to be assessed in the district where located. 

Q. Our school house is found to be in a street; the district won't 
act in regard to getting a site and moving it; is it the duty of the 
board to do it? 

A. No such duty is devolved upon it by law. It should persist in 
seeking action by the district. 

Q. Can the board let in one denomination, and shut out another 
from the school house? 

A. That would be improper. It would look like being “ sectarian.” 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Erecutive Session to be held at Madison, December 25, 26, 27, 1878. 


PROGRAMME. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, December 25. 


7:30 o’clock — Opening Exercises. 


. At the Paris Exposition, and on the Continent — T. C, Chamberlain, W. S. 


Johnson, 


. General Business. 


Tuurspay Mornine, December 26. 


Jducational Exhibits: At County Fairs — IF. W. Isham, C. J. Collier; At 
Annual Meetings of Association — R. W. Burton. 
Discussion. 
. Paper — Relation of Education to Politics — T. Frawley. 


Discussion. 


. Paper — Function of Geography in a Course of Study — Miss Rose Swart. 


Discussion. 
TuursDAY EvENntInG, December 26. 


. A Teacher’s Observations in South America and Germany — J. W. Stearns. 
. General Business. 


Fripay Mornina, December 27. 


. Paper — School Work in Wisconsin, as affected by recent Legislation — W. 


C. Whitford. 


Discussion. 


. Paper — Relation of Schools to Public Health — Geo. Beck. 


Discussion. 


. General Business. 


Fripay Eventne, December 27. 


. Paper — Some Practicable Reforms in Common School Education — Jas. 


MacAlister. 
Discussion. 


. General Business. 


The morning sessions will begin at 9 o’clock, and the evening sessions at 7:30. 


PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. 
Tuurspay, 2 P. M. 


. Nominal Superintendents — R. W. Burton. 


Discussion. 


. Paper — Inducements to Teach -- E. R. Smith. 
. State Certificates — W. H. Beach. 


Discussion. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


4, How may Teachers keep out of “ Ruts?’ — Alexander Kerr. 

5. Reports of Committees, Election of Officers, and other business. 

Hore. Rares. —(By special arrangement with the proprietors.) Capital 
House, $1.00 to $1.50 per day; Vilas House, $1.25, $1.50 and $2.00 per day; Park 
Hotel, $2.00 per day. 

RamLRoap Rares. — The Chicago & Northwestern; the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Minneapolis; the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; the Green Bay & Minnesota; 
the Western Union; the Wisconsin Central; and the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western Railways, will sell return tickets at one fifth fare to such as paid full 
fare in coming, on presentation of certificate properly indorsed by the Secretary. 
The Mineral Point Railway will sell round trip tickets for one and one-fifth 
regular single fare, on application at the home office, Mineral Point. The St, 
Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls Railway will sell round trip tickets at Wis- 
consin stations for one and one-fifth regular single fare. 

There will be no sessions of the Association on Thursday and Friday after- 
noons, to enable members to attend the meetings of the Superintendents, and 
the Principals’ Association. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Thursday at 5 P. M. 

December 2, 1878. 

W. H. CHanpuer, President. 
A. A. MILLER, Seeretary. 
Jas. Mac Anister, Chairman Ex. Com. 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


To be held at Madison, Thursday and Friday Afternoons, December 
26th and 27th, 1878. 
The following Programme of Exercises has been prepared by the Executice 
Committee, viz: 
Tuurspay, P. M , December 26. 
1. Address by the State Superintendent. 
2. How to secure the Co-operation of School District Boards and Patrons with 
County Superintendents — Supt. J. B. Tracy. 
3. The County Superintendent as an Educational Lecturer — Supt. J. T. Lunn. 
4. Is a Uniform Course of Study for Country Schools practicable, and if so, 
should it not be in detail to be effective ?— Supt’s Walker and Ames. 
Discussion upon the above topics. 


Fripay, P. M., December 27. 


1. Teachers’ Examinations, how conducted, of what value, how frequent, what 
to consist of — Supt. Agnes Hosford. 

. County Associations and Teachers’ Mectings — Supt’s Hutchins and Shaw. 

. A More Uniform Supervision, and a closer relation between County Super- 
intendents and the Educational Department of the State needed — 
Supt’s Richmond and Delaney. 

4. Teachers’ Libraries and other means of Mutual Improvement — Supt’s 

Flavin and Parsons. 
5. General Business. 


es 29 


Wx. C. WuItForD, Supt. Dublice Instruction. 
M.S. FraweEy, Jonn M. West, KENNEDY Scort, Hxecutive Committee, 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE FREE HIGH SCHOOL LAW — TIMID LEGISLATION. 


The idea underlying the Free High School Law was meritorious. Its realiza- 
tion, so far, has not been encouraging. The idea was to promote the organization 
of secondary schools in localities where they did not exist, and were not likely 
to be found, under existing circumstances. In short, to encourage the establish- 
ment of country high schools, or something approximating such schools. Instead 
of this, schools of this grade already existing in our cities and villages, have, so 
far, absorbed most of the subsidy provided by the legislature. 

Twenty years ago (June 1, 1858) was first published the enactment providing 
for “union districts for high school purposes.’’? In the school code of 1863, the 
provisions were enlarged; but a remark made in a report to the State Teachers’ 
Association of the same year: “ The law of 1858, authorizing the union of any 
two or more contiguous districts for high school purposes, has been inoperative, 
for the reason that except with an evident prospect of material advantage, people 
do not readily make changes of this nature, which are merely permissive and 
not obligatory,” may be repeated now with emphasis. The law stood upon the 
statute book twenty years, almost a dead letter. The revisers have wisely ex. 
punged it. 

In 1869, the Township Law was enacted. It was excellent in itself, but being 
merely permissive, nine years have yielded scarcely any fruits. There seems 
to be no hope that nine years more will give us much better results. 

In 1875, the Free High School law was enacted. In the opinion of the present 
writer, then as now entertained, it would have been wiser to have enlarged and 
perfected the Township Law, and to have made it obligatory. The original 
framers of our present school system built as well as they knew how. Not ven- 
turing upon anything new, they gave the people the system then known in all 
the states eastward, from Michigan to Maine — the single district system; witha 
town and no county superintendency, for the reason, probably, that the latter 
had fallen into disrepute in New York and Vermont. 

Had their wisdom and their courage been equal to the establishment of a well 
devised town system, with a good county superiniendency, or had the legislature 
of 1859 ventured upon so beneficent a measure, when a bill was before it for that 
purpose, there is reason to believe that our progress in school matters might have 
been much greater. Tad the act of 1869 been made obligatory, we should to-day 
be far in advance of where we are now. 

These remarks are not aside from the point with which we set out. The vom. 
mon school but imperfectly fulfills its purpose if it only affords elementary in- 
struction. That school system is unequal and imperfect under which higher 
instruction is unattainable, or no adequate provisions made for it, except in cities 
and villages. Such, substantially, is the state of things with us. The Union 
District plan, the Township System, the Free High School law, all contemplated 
something better, but do not reach it. We have little more to add now, on this 
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point, except that schools of a higher grade than the common district school 
would be the natural outgrowth, in our rural towns, of a wise and well man- 
aged town system. Not equally, of course, in all parts of the state, but gradu- 
ally, and in a healthy, permanent way. And it is a mistake to suppose that the 
people will vear no compulsion in these matters. Under the present system, five 
months school is compulsory, and is for the most part cheerfully submitted to, 
in the poorest districts, but is made much more paiatable by the slight aid 
afforded from the school fund. Every town should first be made a unit for 
school purposes—a school district, and then every town with a certain popula- 
tion, should be required to establish and maintain a school of higher grade, as 
Massachusetts decreed two hundred and thirty years ago, and encouraged to do so 
by the proffer of moderate aid. 

Dut to come to the Free High School law as it is. The present unexpected 
and disastrous aspect of the matter may be attributed in great part to the depart- 
ure from the original idea of the plan, which was “ to encourage the voluntary 
creation of town high schools.” It was soon found, or at least it was alleged 
that a bill could not be passed’ unless the “ encouragement” was extended to 
villages and cities. It was argued that as these corporations must pay a good 
deal of the high schoo! tax, they must be allowed to share in the benefit. Then 
when it was found inconvenient or impracticable for some cities to “ establish” 
their school by vote, the door was thrown wide open, and access to the fund 
made as easy as possible. Now let us see the working of the plan: Fifty-seven 
schools were reported as receiving aid last December (1877). Fifty of them at 
least were schools already in operation. We are not certain that more than one 
was called into existence, by the law, as a school for a town. That was in 
Kewaunee. In a few other places the higher grade of an existing school was 
made still higher, but practically, the state paid out $25,000 in aid of a class of 
schools which from their location, were generally able to take care of themselves. 
In its practical operation, then, the law has proved to be something quite differ- 
ent from “a law to encourage the voluntary creation of town high schools.” 
(Rep. State Supt., 1875, p. 33). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the law has fallen into disrepute. It would 
not do to assume that the legislature, at its extra session, gave this or any other 
law, as revised, a careful scrutiny, but it now appears on the statute book, with 
its restrictive amendments, with legislative sanction; and there is no reason to 
believe that the next or any future legislature, whatever else they may do with 
it, will restore it to its former condition. 

At the same time, the reasonable expectations of the schools that had, as they 
supposed, complied with the law, and become entitled to aid, should not be 
ignored. These schools were maintained during the regular school year ending 
August 31 last, under a law which continued in force up to November 1, three 
months later. The argument that the aid rendered to high schools is not in the 
nature of a debt, or obligation, but of a subsidy or donation, by the state, and 
hat the state may at its pleasure, cut it off, or modify and render more difficult 
the conditions upon which it is given, may be sound in law, and is the ground 
upon which it is held thut the state has, by the revision of the law, taking effect 
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November 1, changed the conditions upon which the money may now be paid 
out; but it is none the less true that there is an equity in the matter that ought 
to be considered, and that the legislature may reasonably be expected to pass a 
relief bill next winter, to meet the case of those schools (nearly the whole num. 
ber), which have not been maintained “in a building not used for other school 
purposes,”—which the law now requires as one of the conditions of obtaining the 
aid sought. P. 
NS 


DEATH OF PROF. CARPENTER. 


Ere this, our readers have generally learned the sad news that Professor 8. H, 
CARPENTER, of the State University, is no more on earth! Leaving home in 
good health, to attend upon the last hours of a brother, in Geneva, New York, 
and announced to be with his classes by a certain day, they assembled instead, 
with their fellow students, the Faculty, and a large concourse of citizens, to mect 
his mortal remains, and join in the last sad rites paid to humanity. 

Dr. Carpenter’s death is not only a great loss to the University, where he hag 
so ably and acceptably labored for many years, but to the whole State. Pre. 
eminent in natural ability, varied and accurate in his attainments, clear and 
logical as s thinker, and forcible as a speaker and writer, he was not only a 
teacher of singular skill and usefulness, but one of those men of sound culture 
whom the community can ill afford to lose. The teachers of the State especially 
will keenly feel his loss. 

The memorial service held on Monday, December the 9th, in this city, was a 
fitting tribute to his worth, and evinced how profound was the respect in which 
he was held by all who knew him. Having long been a member of' the State 
Association, and in various ways prominently connected with the educational 
work of the State, we doubt not that the Association will take action for the 
preparation of a suitable memoir, to be spread upon the pages of the JouRNAL, 
We give here, therefore, but an outline of his life. 

Born at Little Falls, N. Y., in 1831, educated at Munro Academy, in Elbridge, 
at Hamilton College and the University of Rochester, from which last institu- 
tion he graduated in 1852, he came to Wisconsin the same year. In this, the 
State of his adoption, he has served two years asa Tutor in the University, and 
two years as Assistant State Superintendent; then, leaving the State, a year or 
two as Professor cf Ancient Languages in St. Paul’s College, Mo.; returning to 
the State, as County Superintendent, in Dane county, as a member of the Board 
of Education in Madison, and since 1866, as a Professor in different capacities, 
in the State University. 

This gives but an outline of his more public spheres of activity. He has also 
been busy as a writer and lecturer, and evinced that versatility of mind and 
attainments which marks the true scholar and man of genius. Who shall wor- 
thily fill his place ? 

It would be doing injustice to Dr. Carpenter not to record in the last place 
that he was « man of high moral and religious purpose. He was not only the 
exemplary, useful citizen, but Christian. Both by his pen and as a lecturer, he 
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did good service in the cause of man’s highest interests, and though a layman, not 
unfrequently filled various pulpits in this city, and always to the edification of 
those who heard him. 





(te We would request all who are still indebted for the past year, to remit the 
amount due and not wait for another bill. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OraTORY AND Orators. By William Matthews, LL. D.. Author of “ Getting 


on in the World,” ete. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $2.00. 

It is quite apparent, by this time, that we have both authors and publishers in 
the West The East already gets her bread from us; the time is not far distant 
when we shall have no need to depend on her for any mental food. Dr. Mat- 
thews is one of our incisive, pleasing and instructive writers at the west, whose 
works are constantly growing in popularity and influence. The object of the 
work before us, he well says, is not to swell but to purify the streams of oratory. 
This can be done in no way more effectually than by holding up before our 
our numerous orators good models. This our author does, after discussing the 
subject in a pleasant manner through several chapters, and in its various aspects. 
The book, besides furnishing good reading for all, may especially be recom- 
mended to aspiring young men, and to all whose business it is to speak in public. 
It abounds in felicitous illustrations of all points discussed, drawn from the ex- 
amples of great orators, especially our own — men who like Clay, Calhoun and 
Webster, have acquired an enduring fame, 

AN ELEMENTARY GroLocy. By E. Andrews, LL. D., of the Ohio Geological 

Corps. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 283 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The noteworthy features of this valuable addition to the publishers’ series of 
scientific manuals for schools, are its freshness, its limitation to a reasonable 
field, and its adaptation to the wants of the west. It discusses in detail the 
geology of the interior states only, including Wisconsin; and as these are rich 
in varied geological features and fossils, and have large coal fields and extensive 
mines of the principal economic metals, the field covered is admirably adapted 
to the purposes of the author. The book must have a ready and large sale. The 
subject is one of the most interesting as well as practical that can be introduced 
into our higher schools. Dr. Andrews is not only a practical geologist, but has 
been professor of geology in Marietta College, and is admirably fitted for the 
task he has so well executed. 


ANNOTATED PoEMs oF Enauisie AuTHors. — Under this general caption, 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, are issuing some of the stand- 
ard poems of English authors in a very neat form, for the use of higher schools 
and students of literature. They are edited by Rev. E. T. Stevens, of Oxford, 
and Rey. D. Morris, of London, both well known i1 England, and to some ex- 
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tent in this country, as esteemed writers for schools and for the young. We have 
before us of the series, Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churehyard” (20 cts.), 
Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village” (20 cts.), Goldsmith’s ‘“ Traveler” (25 cts.), 
and Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” Canto I (25 cts). The books bear evidence of 
careful and judicious scholarship, and will be heartily weleomed by those who 
wish to study the shorter English poems of enduring fame and merit, with the 
help of commentators “to the manor born.” Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
THE SCIENCE AND Art oF ELocutrion. — By Frank H. Fenno, of the National 

School of Elocution and Oratory. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co, 

The compiler of this handsome volume discusses briefly the theory of the sub. 
ject, then treats a little upon vocal culture, and fills the bulk of the book with 
“readings and recitals,” accompanied with suggestions as to the proper mode of 
rendering them. The book is a valuable addition to those designed to aid in 
elocutionary exercises, or in other words, to show the more advanced pupil 
“how to read and speak.” 344 pp., 12mo. Price, $1.25. 

THALNEIMER’s Hisrortes. — We have before us fresh copies of Miss Thal- 
heimer’s “ Manual of Ancient History,” and of her “ Medieval and Modern 
History,” both favorably noticed in our pages some time ago. Thestyle is easy, 
flowing and attractive, and the compilation of facts judicious. Teachers and 
readers generally cannot do better than to make themselves familiar with these 
volumes, which exhibit the well-known neatness and finish of all the issues of 
the publishers, Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. As will be seen 
by their advertisement, the foregoing publishers announce other schvol histories 
by the same talented writer. 

Worps, AnD How To Pur TuEM ToGeTHueER, is designed to precede all other 
primary grammars, and to make their “ paths straight.” It looks as if it might 
be used to good purpose by skillful teachers. It has been prepared by H. Bal- 
lard, Prin. Lennox (Mass.) High School, and is published by D. Appleton & Co. 
Address, for sample copy, Hiram Hadley, 61, Washington St., Chicago. 

Tuomson’s INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, one of the New Mathematical Series, 
issued by Clark & Maynard, New York, is a very neat little book, and will be 
welcomed by those who prefer Dr, Thomson’s arithmetics. Specimen copies 
sent for 20 cts. Address 5, Barclay St., N. Y. 

Scnoon anv Socrat Drama.— Teachers and amateurs in want of attractive 
plays, will do well to communicate with T. S. Denison, Chicago, who has laid a 
dozen on our table, both grave and gay, which require from fifteen minutes to 
an hour and three-fourths for presentation. Price, 15 cts. each. Some of them 
are in aid of the temperance cause. 

Tuk YounG Scrextist, published monthly, in New York, at 50 cents a year, 
abounds in useful and interesting things for youthful cultivators of science and 
experimenters in the arts. Address Box 4875. 

Tue AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK, published by the Industrial Publication Co., at 
176, Broadway, N. Y., contains directions for a large number of the finer me- 
chanical and chemical processes used in the arts, with several good receipts. 
Price, 10 cts., by mail. 
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NOTES. 


Tne changes in the school laws, consequent 
upon the revision of the statutes, give rise to 
anew scries of obscurities and questions, and 
hence expand the Official Department this 
month to unusual proportions, 


Our subscribers, whose year runs out with 
this month — or at any other time —and who 
do not want to continue, will be kind enough 
to notify us in season, and not wait a month 
or two. 


WeE should esteem it as a favor to the Jour- 
NAL, if our patrons, who take an interest in 
its continuance, would lend a little aid in 
keeping up and extending its circulation by 
sending us an additional name or two, now and 
then — particularly now. 


Tue decision by the supreme court, printed 
in the last number of the JouRNAL, gives great 
satisfaction. A valued correspondent writes: 
* Prof. Burton is entitled to the thanks and 


congratulations of all the brotherhood of 


teachers of the state.” 


Tue Rey. Frederick S. Jewell, author of a 
treatise on School Government, and for some 
years connected with the oldest of the normal 
schools in New York — that at Albany — is in 
charge of a diocesan church school lately es- 
tablished by Bishop Biown, at Fond du Lac. 
We are glad to welcome him to our State. 


THE catalogue of the State University, late- 
ly issued, shows a total enrollment of 388 stu- 
dents, against 316 a year ago. The Freshman 
class is increased from 60 to $2; the Sub-Fresh- 
man from 72 to 10). Several things in the an- 
nouncement give signs of healthy progress, 
but we are sorry to see that the one student 
of a year ago, in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is still solitary. 


Tue records of the State Examinations, in 
the office of the State Superintendent, show 
that only five teachers, who have received the 
five years’ certificate on the recommendations 
of the State Board of Examiners, have now 
their certiticates in force. All the others have 
expired by the limitation in time, or the hold- 
ers have obtained by subsequent examinations 
the unlimited certificate. Those in force are 
held by J. C. Smith, expiring in 1879; by 
Michael H. Cleary, expiring in 1881; and by 
W.S. Gordon, Harriet A. Salisbury, and Mary 
Lantry, expiring in 1883. 


Tue issue of this number has been unavoid- 
ably delayed, in consequence of the necessary 
absence of one of the editors. 

IN answer to many inquiries. we would say 
that the revised statutes are to be obtained by 
remitting $3.0) to Q. H. Barron, Supt. Public 
Property, Madison. 

Tuer supply of dictionaries procured the 
past year for distribution from the office of 
the State Superintendent being exhausted, no 
more can be furnished to schools until the 
legislature makes provision for the purchase 
of more. 

Tue second and revised edition of Volume 
II, of the Geology of Wisconsin, is now ready 
for sale in accordance with chapter 145 of the 
laws of 1875. It consists of a large, handsome 
volume of 768 ro octavo pages, illustrated 
by 121 wood cuts, and 37 lithographic piates, 
and is accompanied by a folio atlas of 14 large 
sheets, beauufully executed. It may be had, 
by citizens of Wisconsin, at cost price, viz., 
$3.50. Address, with remittance, Superin- 
tendent of Public Property, Madison, Wis. 





Racine College has 44 students in the col- 
lege classes, and 124in the grammar school 
This institution has a wide reputation as a 
training school for boys. 

BELoirT College, by its catalogue, has 61 stu- 
dents in the regular classes, and 100 in the 
Preparatory Department. This college vigor- 
ously maintains its high standard, and insists 
on thorougi: scholarship. 

Tue friends of Lawrence University. at Ap- 
pleton, are making an eifort to raise, by su 
scriptions, $100,0.0, to put its endowment 
We hope they 


i 


)- 
fund on a more solid basis. 
may succeed. 


Scuoon matters in Beloit are moving along, 
They have ar 





we hear, quite satisfactorily. 
ranged an additional course of study for the 
high school, called the * English and Scien- 
titic.”” 

We have good accounts of the schoo! at 
Neillsville, in charge of Mr. Deming; also of 
the imstitute held there for Clark county, 
“which showed even some graduates the ne- 
cessity of thoroughness in first principles.” 





Many local papers in the state are now 
nishing excellent items of educational news, 
prepared by county superintendents and prin- 
cipals of public schools. 
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TuE plan as to text-books referred to by the 
superintendent of Eau Claire Co., in Sept., 
in the tirst ** Note,’ but of which the printer 
allowed only the head to appear, is as follows: 

During the last year this plan was tried in 
nine districts, and, I believe, has given entire 
satisfaction in every case. By this plan the 
books may be ready for every pupil the first 
day of school. No time is lost in waiting to 
find out what books are needed, for a chance 
to send to town, or till ‘father can get the 
money.’ Every pupil is supplied, and the 
pernicious system of borrowing, with its op- 
portunities for whispering, leaving seats, and 
mischief making, is ended. Pupils may be 
properly classtiied without a needless number 
of recitations, hence the time of the teacher 
may be more profitably employed in giving in- 
struction. 
successive Classes. 


The same books will serve several 
The books are better tak- 
en care of than when owned by individual pu- 
pils. The very serious evil of marking, cut- 
ting, and destroying books has disappeared in 
those districts in which the books are owned 
by the district. Pupils who have not attend- 
ed school, because too poor to buy books, and 
too proud to use the books of the district when 
urnished as a charity, will attend school when 
books are provided for all. 


Tue River Falls Normal School graduates a 
class of nine in the Elementary Course, at the 
elose of the present term. 


Reports from the State University of Lowa, 
under the presidency of ex-Supt. Pickard, 
formerly of this state, show enlarged efficien- 
cy and usefulness, 


Pror. W.S. Jounson, of the Whitewater 
Normal School, lectured the first of this month 
at New Lisbon, on * The City of London, Its 
People and Surroundings.” The 
highly commended. 


etfort was 


Suet. Dore, of Clark county, has published 
his annual report to the supervisors of his 
It is a document filling ten 
pamphlet form, and furnishing most interest- 


county. pages in 


ing matter to the citizens of his county. 


WE always read with interest the items, un- 
der Educational by Supt. 
Baker, of Pierce county, for the River 
Journal. His recent article on * Programme 
for Common is worthy of carefal 
study. 


News, prepared 


Falls 
Schools,” 


NEARLY all the materials for the Annual 
Report of the State Superintendent have been 
received by the middle of December this year, 


and the Superintendent will be busily occu- 
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pied, for the coming month, in the preparation 
of his report. 


WE regret to announce that Prof. Nicode- 
mus, of the State University, has been com- 
pelled, by nervous prostration, to secure an in- 
definite leave of absence. He has gone to the 
South to seek rest and recovery. 


WE hear only words of praise from all sources 
concerning the new regime at the Whitewater 
Normal School. Pres. Stearns is winning the 
high esteem of the students, the other mem- 
bers of the faculty, and the citizens of the 
place. 

Mr. Burton’s communication on “Exhibit- 
ory Department,’ was in our hands some time 
ago, but got left out. He is to continue the 
discussion at the approaching session of the 
Association. The subject is worthy of thor- 
ough consideration. 

To be tried before a jury of twelve men, who 
read but little even in their own county papers, 
and who render a verdict on a case of outrage- 
ous slanders, saying they care nothing forthe 
evidence, or the charge of the judge in the 
ease, is not encouraging to one who seeks for 
justice and protection from the law. 


President of Wis- 
Teachers’ Association, writes that he 


lion. W. H. CHANDLER, 
consin 
has assurances from all but one on the pro- 
gramme, for the holiday session of that body 
at Madison, that the exercises assigned them 
will be in readiness. The papers and discus- 
sions promise to be of unusual interest. 


Pror. J. M. STuLLMAN, of Chicago, took the 
the charge of the State Musical Convention, 
held at Ripon the first of this month. It was 
a very successful enterprise. Heis also hold- 
ing local conventions in this state and Illinois 
In this work, he has had large 
experience, and gives the best satisfaction. 


this winter. 


Now and then reports reach us that promi- 
nent teachers in the state are unrelentingly 
pursued by untruthful. unserupnlous, and ma- 
licious busy bodies in the communities where 
they are laboring. The old advice, to pay but 
little attention to them, but keep working 
steadily on with an unruffled temper, contains 
great wisdom. 

Watworrn county is fortunate in having 
all its graded schools, as well as its ungraded, 
under the supervision of its county superin- 
tendent. Mr. Isham recently presented in the 
Independent, at Elkhorn, acareful report from 
the nine graded schools of the county, Under 
the items of punctuality and attendance, the 
report attracts attention. 











NOTES. 


WE have received from Prof. J. D. Bond, who 
superintends instruction in penmanship in 
the public schools of St. Paul, Minn., several 
samples of the work done by the pupils be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen years, in 
these schools. His staft-ruled writing books 
are used exclusively. The samples show ex- 
cellent progress. 

A sMALL but well prepared sheet, called 
“The Deaf-Mute Press,” 1s issued semi-month- 
ly by the Institute for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, at. Delavan. The work of 
type-setting and printing is performed by 
some pupils, with but few types and a hundred 
dollar hand press. Interesting articles are 
furnished by the more advanced pupils. 

REGENT SHERMAN, Of the Normal School 

3oard, has sent his resignation to the Gover- 
nor. Attention to his large business necessi- 
tates thisact. His withdrawal from the Board 
will be deeply regretted both by his associate 
regents and by the faculties of our normal 
schools. By his eminent culture, his broad 
views on education, and his great sagacity in 
practical affairs, he had made his counsels and 
his efforts in the Board very valuable to the 
state. 

A Mr. Epwarp Taytor, A. M., of Chicago, 
has written, and Geo. Sherwood & Co., of the 
same place, have published, a ** Model History 
of the United States... The Nation, after 
showing, by numerous examples, that the 
industrious compiler has largely, 
and almost word for word, from Higginson’s 
* Young Folks’ United States,” says it is “a 
mode! history in the sense of being a history 
based on a model, and adhering to it pretty 
closely.” 


copied 








A county superintendent sends us a sam ple 
letter from a teacher in an adjoining county, 
who desires him to endorse a certiflcate ob- 
tained from another superintendent. It rans 
as follows: ** Last Monday a distric clerk from 
dane Co. came to me and wanted me to teach 
his school. I was not going to consent at first 
for I had three clerks come to me and ask me 
the same. But he said that It was time that 
the school had began and was very ancious for 
me to take the school so [ tinaly consented to 
teach the school. If you will be so kind as to 
endors this certificate you will accomodate me 
very mutch.” 

OrneR county superintendents can testify as 
does Supt. Millard, of Green Lake county, in 
reference to the advisability of uniting the ex- 
ercises of a regular institute with those of a 
county school, or normal class, held four or six 
weeks previously. In speaking of his in 
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tute in October, he remarks: ‘A conductor 
works against great odds, who comes intoa 
school which has been in session a month 
or more, as was this, and then institutes any 
new proceedings, or breaks in upon the usual 
course of study. It was the cause of some 
feeling here. Some were a little out of joint 
in the matter. Nothing that either Prof. Sal- 
isbury or I was responsible for in any way; 
but simply because it was a break upon the 
regular study. It isa question in my mind 
whether such a course is beneficial. It seems 
to me that some other time would give the 
conductor a better showing, than to come in 
during the last week or two of the session.” 


Tue following is a list of principals, teach- 
ing in graded schools, in Columbia county; 
the number of the schools is creditable: 

Kilbourn City, A. L. Burnham. 

Pardeeville, Wm. C. Lockhart. 

Cambria, Zadoe Merrill. 


Randolph, J.J. Lloyd. 
Lodi, W. E. Todd. 
Wyocena, John A. Patchin. 
Rio, John R. Hughes. 


Fall River, 
Poynette, 

Columbus, 
Portage, 


Alice Lowth. 
Sylvanus Ames. 
G. M. Bowen. 
Wm. G. Clough. 

The last three are free high schools, and the 
only ones in the county. 

AT ONE of the recent institutes, Prof. Thay- 
er discussed, iu a pertinent way, the question: 
“What are some of the prominent causes of 
failure in teaching. 
tioned, 


Five causes were men- 


First. Want of government, inability 
to contro! and direct others, and at times one- 
self. Want of interest in the work, 
using the position merely as a means to some 


Second. 


distinct end. separate and opposed to the one 
inhand. Third. Want of efficient knowledge, 
and in line with this comes loss of confidence 
in the teacher on the part of pupil and patron. 
Fourth. Want of ability to teach, to impart to 
others that which we know, to explain, to il- 
lustrate. Fifth. Want of special preparation 
for the work by schooling, by attending meet- 
ings. both institutes and associations. The 
duty of the person desiring to teach is to see 
to it that these pitfalls, so to speak, are guard- 
ed Work, constant work, 
hecessary to secure success in the teacher's 
profession.” 


and avoided. is 


Miss [fiii, teacher in the Grammar room of 
the Oshkosh Normal School, has formed a 
sewing class, which meets on Saturday morn- 
ing from 10 to 12 o’clock. This is certainly an 
excelient example, and provision shou'd be 
made for such instruction in the employment 
and salaries of teachers. It used to be requir- 
ed in all English girls’ schools, as it is now in 
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many of them, that the teacher should in- | Italy, 13 cents and $1.57; England and Wales, 
struct the children in plain needle-work. | 66 cents and $3.86; Switzerland, 88 cents and 
When visiting the Young School in East | $1.” 

Aurora, last March, we saw girls of from 6 to THE annual reports of the public schools of 
Syears of age enjoying themselves between the cities in this state, show the number of 
certain other school exercises by sewing un- | shildren between 4and 15 years of age in those 
der the eye and advice of the teacher, who said | sities, and also the UTA HOE of these children 
that she found time to direct them by a word in attendance upon the schools. The follow- 
now aud then, without interfering with her ing table contains the names of the principal 
other duties, But then she “enjoyed” teach- | cities and the percentage of attendance of 
ing, she said; and we believed her, for “she these children for the year ending August 31st, 
looked it,” and the schoo] showed it. The ma- | jx78: 

jority of the scholars who exhibited their sam- 
ples of sewing, with such honest pride, were 
of a class who could not Icarn lessons of this 


: Per- 
City. centage. 


DPIOtOR:. 0a..s5s seavwdoesecascegeesdsasecn tne 
Beaver Dam . 


| 
kind at home. In the future, when looking back | Beloit... ............- 
to their school days. many of them will testify | Berlin .. +seeeee cece eee 

} Columbus....... 


that nothing Jearned at schoo) has done more 
to help them in their home duties, than these 


Fort Howard... 
Grand Rapids.... 
















7 

0 

9 

6 

4 

| A 

| 3 5 

very sumple industrial lessons. | Green Bay... . 38 

‘ | Hudson. one a 

New Hampsuire has passed a lawallowing | Janesville. ...... 3 

women to vote inschool meetings. Thisis: | MOMGShE. «6 cooseeees “9 

sgh i a diiad = an | aa Crosse...... eccee 5.8 

advance upon the privilege granted them in | Madison. 3.8 

this state, where they can hold school offices, | Mineral Point.. 9.0 

but cannot ef 3} OME ACs | NGENADS,  secens 2 

UL Cannot vote aft school meetings. | Oshkosh ..... rake 13.4 
> re » 

A WRITER In the Rerne Pedagogique of Par- . mabe Rate Chien .... : nt . 

is gives the following statistics: ‘*Each in- | Racjne.. ..... ae cess ‘ 56.8 

habitant of the United States pays $2.02 for Papin ban ss = 

the support of the public schools, and $1.59for | Watertown..... ee me 43.7 

military purposes. These two items of expen- WONG.) ickctensinki cians wedluare 85.4 





diture in other countries of the world are as The larger percentage at Columbus is prob- 
follows: Prussia, 31 cents and $2.20; Austria, ably to be accounted for by the heavy attend- 
ance of suburban children. 






; France, 





24 cents and $4.50; 





34 cents and $1. 








ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Authorized Subscription Edition, printed in Edinburg from the original stereo- 
type plates, purchased and imported by Scribner, Armstrong & Co, For sale ex- 
clusively by Subscription. Large type, fine colored maps, steel plates. 







Cloth, per vol. small qnarto, - - ~ - $5 00 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

withthe best Kotarg Hangings, for Churches, 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

















cali make money faster at work for us than | 
at anything el+e. Capital not required; we 
will start you. $12 perday at home made 
by the industrious. Men, women, boys and | 
girls wanted everywhere to work for us. Now le Ms 
is the time. Costly outfit and terms free. Ad- ee 


Titustrs ated ©. atalogue sent Fr 
Gress, . TRU E& Co Augusta, Me. Vanvuzey & Tir, 102. 2d St, Crneinnatl 


hnsiness you can engaze ‘in. $5 to a a week in your own town. $5 Outfit 
$20 per day made by any worker | free. Norisk. Reader, if you want 
of either sex. right in their own , a business at whieh persone of either 


localities. Improve your spare vex can make great pay all the time 
time at this business. Address, STiINson & | hey work, write for particulars to H. HALLETT 
Co., Portland, Me. & Co., Portland, Me. 
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